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HON. MARTIN A. HAYNES. 


By Hon. Jonn C. Livenan. 


Few men in the state of New 
Hampshire are better known than 
Martin Alonzo Haynes. He is to 
the manner born, and first saw light 
in Springfield, N. H., July 30, 1842. 
Descended from sturdy Puritan stock, 
he is of the eighth generation from 
Samuel Haynes, who came across 
the Atlantic in the ship Angel Ga- 
briel in 1635, and located in Ports- 
mouth, in the parish of Greenland, 
where he was one of the nine found- 
ers, a deacon of the First Congrega- 
tional church of Portsmouth, a select- 
man for ten years, and held many 
other positions of honor and trust. 

Martin was four years old when 
his parents removed to Manchester, 
N. H., where his father, Hon. El- 
bridge G. Haynes, was for thirty 
years a prominent figure in the histo- 
ry of the city, noted for his honesty, 
integrity, sound judgment, and ac- 
tive interest in public affairs. 

The first rambling of the thunder- 
bolts of secession, early in April, 
1861, startled the young lad of eigh- 
teen, who, having graduated from the 


high school, was acquiring the print- 
er’s trade. Like tens of thousands 
all over the North, the first call for 
75,000 men from President Lincoln 
found him in the front rank of those 
who responded from his native state. 
Who, of the generation grown to 
manhood and womanhood in those 
stirring times, and still in life, can 
forget those glorious days, when the 
best blood of the North, like a sacri- 
fice of the classic ages, was offered 
up for the freedom of a race and the 
union of a nation; when from the 
forest and farm, the church and the 
school-house, the university and the 
factory, the counting-room and the 
warehouse, went forth the voice of 
the people singing in unison,— 

“The Union forever, hurrah! boys, hurrah! 
Down with the traitor, and up with the stars; 
For we'll rally ‘round the flag, boys, rally once 


again, 
Shouting the battle-cry of freedom.” 


In the ranks of the first company 
to go into camp at Concord—the 
‘“‘Abbott Guards” of Manchester— 
young Martin found himself attired 
in the old claw-hammer suit which is 
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inseparably connected with New 
Hampshire’s first volunteers, and in 
which so many slab-sided sons of the 
soil had their first photo’s taken, and 
a view of which to-day would make a 
brass idol laugh. But those ill-fitting, 
ill-favored habiliments clothed he- 
roes whose names will not be forgot- 
ten while the record of the old Sec- 
ond—the war-worn, battered old Sec- 
ond—survives in the military ar- 
chives of the state. It was intended 
to have the Guards embodied in the 
First (three months regiment), but 
before leaving the state the company 
was transferred to the Second (three 
years regiment). Shortly after the 
arrival of the regiment in Washing- 
ton he was appointed commissary 
clerk, but learning, when the advance 
into Virginia was to be made, that 
the arrangement was to have him re- 
main behind in charge of the * salt 
horse” and *‘ hard tack,” he threw up 
his ‘*commission” in disgust, de- 
manded his Springfield, and took his 
place as a high private in the ranks 
of his company, bound not to be in 
the rear when the long roll beat. For 
three long years, as a private, ‘‘ he 
fought in the ranks,” participating in 
every engagement in which his regi- 
ment took part, from the first Bull 
Run to Bloody Cold Harbor, and 
never, during that long period, did 
he once respond to surgeon’s call or 
was one day off duty. When the 
average man understands the nature 
of a private soldier’s duties outside 
of the risk of limb and life in action, 
the morning roll-calls, guard duty in 
camp, picket at the outpost, police 
and other duties, guard mounting, 
squad, company, and battalion drills, 
inspection, and dress parade, he can 
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then determine what it meant to be 
one of the boys who * only fit.” 

He was wounded three times, but, 
more fortunate than many of his 
comrades, his injuries were of a 
slight nature,—at the first Bull Run, 
in the neck by a splinter from a fence 
rail while defending late in the day 
the sunken road immediately in front 
of the Henry house; at Glendale, re- 
ceiving a severe contusion in the 
groin from a spent ball; and at the 
second Bull Run, in the famous 
bayonet charge of Grover’s brigade, 
when the Second Regiment pierced 
two rebel lines of battle, he received a 
savage blow in the face and bled pro- 
fusely, but carried out of the strug- 
gle Lieutenant Rogers, who was mor- 
tally wounded, and who died in his 
arms. 

The loss of the regiment in this 
affair was 132 out of 352 who went 
into action. At Gettysburg his usual 
good luck attended him, for while the 
three comrades nearest him in line 
(House, Merrill, and Cilley) were 
badly wounded, he escaped without a 
scratch. In the terrible struggle 
which occurred at the Peach Orchard, 
now one of the historic points of the 
great battlefield, the loss of the regi- 
ment was terrible, 193 out of 354 
engaged being killed, wounded, or 
captured. He had the distinguished 
honor in June, 1886, of delivering 
the address on the occasion of the 
dedication of the monument erected 
by the state of New Hampshire in 
memory of the men of the Second 
who had there made a glorious record 
for the old Granite State; and the 
scene during the dedication services, 
at which were present a large number 
of the veterans of the Second, as 














well as hundreds of others, including 


survivors of the Fighting Fifth, 
headed by their old colonel, Hap- 
good, and a large delegation of the 
New Hampshire battalion of Berdan’s 
sharpshooters, was one never to be 
forgotten. Gen. Daniel E. Sickles 
was also an interested spectator. 

At the expiration of his term of 
service he returned to Manchester, 
barely twenty-one years old, conscious 
that he had done his part of the work 
in the restoration of the Union, and 
fortunate in again seeing those who 
were near and dear to him. He re- 
sumed newspaper work, serving on 
the editorial staff of the Daily Mirror 
and Daily Union, until he left to take 
the position of clerk and paymaster 
of the Rockingham mills, at Ports- 
mouth, N. H. In January, 1868, in 
company with Benjamin F. Stanton, 
he founded the Lake Village Times, 
and had remained sole proprietor, 
with the exception of the first three 
years, until he sold out about a year 
ago. -He represented the town of 
Gilford in the New Hampshire House 
of Representatives in 1872 and 1873, 
serving the first year as chairman of 
the Committee on Fisheries (a most 
appropriate position), in the latter 
year as chairman of the military com- 
mittee, in which place he also felt at 
home. From plain Private Haynes he 
was promoted by Governor Prescott 
to a full fledged colonel, as aide-de- 
camp on his staff. 

In 1876 he was appointed clerk of 
the circuit court and the superior 
court of judicature for Belknap coun- 
ty, retaining the position until 1883, 
when he resigned to take a seat in 
the national congress. 

He has always taken an active in- 
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terest in the gatherings and reunions 
of old soldiers, and since the institu- 
tion of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public in this state has been one of 
its most active members, ready to 
contribute his share in money or in 
time, and a welcome visitor to the 
many camp fires, now so often lighted 
and so thoroughly enjoyed by those 
outside as well as those inside of the 
order. He was one of the founders 
of the New Hampshire Veteran Asso- 
ciation, whose camp at Weirs is a 
never ending source of wonder and 
delight to visiting veterans, and one 
of its first presidents, serving two 
years, and turning over to his succes- 
sor the organization free from debt 
and with several thousand dollars 
worth of buildings for the accommo- 
dation of the multitudes who make 
their pilgrimage to the annual re- 
unions. He effectually dampened the 
ardor of the gamblers and blacklegs 
who attempted to ply their vocation, 
by marching one of their number who 
defied all control down to the steam- 
boat wharf and pitching him over- 
board, kit and all. He was also 
commander of the Department of 
New Hampshire G. A. R. in 1881 
and 1882, instituting many new posts 
and largely increasing the member- 
ship. 

Upon the approach of the fall elec- 
tions of 1882 his old comrades in 
arms brought his name forward for 
the Republican nomination to con- 
gress from the First District, and 
after a canvass which is memorable 
in the history of New Hampshire 
politics, he was nominated in the 
convention at Dover, and elected by 
an unprecedented plurality of nearly 
thirty-eight hundred. In 1884 he 
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was renominated in the convention 
held at Wolfeborough, and received 
nearly twenty-two hundred plurality 
at the polls. He was renominated for 
a third term in 1886, but was defeated 
by an adverse plurality of 105 votes, 
although, as twice before, he polled 
more than his party strength and ran 
ahead of his ticket. 

He served his constituents faith- 
fully for four years, and to the best 
of his ability aided many of his com- 
rades in getting their just dues from 
the government. In this respect he 
was unwearied, and the narration of 
one of his kind acts will be an illus- 
tration of what he bas done for many 
who are to-day enjoying the benefit 
of his labors. Among those who en- 
listed in the summer of 1861 was a 
young Irish lad of seventeen years of 
age. He had just returned from a 
campaign of three months in the 
First New Hampshire Regiment, and 
hearing of the formation of an Irish 
company in the third regiment, then 
being organized, he was among the 
first to enroll his name in Company C, 
Capt. Donahoe. When he took what 
proved to be his last farewell, he left 
bebind him his mother, a poor widow, 
and a sister, blind from birth. He 
participated in all of the engage- 
ments attending the long and bloody 
siege of Charleston, being severely 
wounded in the very first assault at 
Secessionville, on James Island, June 
16, 1862. When the 10th Corps was 
ordered to Virginia, in 1864, he ac- 
companied it, and in the terrible 
campaign which the survivors of the 
Third Regiment have such distinct 
recollections of, that followed—Dru- 
ry’s Bluff, Mine Run, and Cold Har- 
bor—he was mortally wounded, died, 
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and was buried at Hampton, Va., 
after rendering three years’ faithful 
service to his adopted country. He 
never forgot his poor old mother in 
New Hampshire, sending his pay home 
regularly. She received her pension 
in due season, and, being thrifty and 
frugal, she had contrived to save 
enough out of her scanty income to 
build a comfortable cottage, which 
she occupied, free from debt. For 
years the figures of the mother and 
daughter were the most familiar ob- 
jects on the street, to and from the 
church, Sunday mornings, in the vil- 
lage where they resided. Early in 
1886 the widow died, leaving the poor 
girl dependent on the labor of an in- 
valid sister. A friend of the family 
made the facts of the case known to 
honest Mart Haynes, who, in the good- 
ness of his big heart, had a special 
bill drawn up, and never cried halt 
until it passed both branches of con- 
gress, was signed by the president, 
and the certificate, allowing her $12 
a month as long as she lived, duly 
forwarded and placed in the hands 
of the astonished recipient, with the 
amount of the first instalment, be- 
fore she knew actually that she was 
an applicant for a pension, and all 
this without the expense of even a 
postage stamp! That unselfish act 
brought happiness to two poor hearts, 
and the surviving comrades of the 
Third Regiment will feel justly grate- 
ful to Hon. Martin A. Haynes for 
the efforts which will make easy the 
declining years of the relatives of 
their brave comrade, Stephen Cooney, 
of Company C. 

He was married in 1863 to Miss 
Cornelia T. Lane, of Manchester, 
and two daughters survive to bless 
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their pleasant home, which is delight- 
fully situated in Lake Village, on an 
eminence, surrounded with fruit and 
forest trees, and overlooking the 
waters of ‘*The Smile of the Great 
Spirit.” 

He has delivered many addresses 
and poems at soldiers’ reunions and 
other gatherings, and has also written 
a ‘* History of the Second Regiment,” 
copies of which are now eagerly 
sought for by collectors. He is de- 
cidedly a man of the people, makes 
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friends and keeps them, and delights 
in the sports of gun and rod. He is 
still in the prime of life, of magnifi- 
cent physique, over six feet in height, 
and on the weighty side of 200 
pounds. Blessed with a charming 
wife, two beautiful, healthy children, 
and a happy home, with a legion of 
friends, and a life of usefulness be- 
fore him, he has the best wishes of 
thousands who deem it an honor to 
be known as his friends. 
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Cuapter VII. 


Nothing more could be done within 
the fortress to render it more secure, 
so the time was occupied in posting 
the hands to the best advantage, and 
in drilling them to meet the expected 
attack. The shutters of the towers 
were firmly secured, and the outlets 
on to the parapets barricaded with 
extra oaken bars. Several hours had 
elapsed since the first attack, when 
Tristan, calling to Colonel Bulow and 
Antonio, drew them into Maud’s 
apartment, and, closing the door, 
said,— 

‘** Colonel Bulow, I must resign my 
command of the garrison, for I am 
going to leave you.” 

‘* What, Tristan, are you going to 
desert our friends?” cried Antonio. 

‘**T am going to try and save Isa- 
bella and Helen from Indian ven- 
geance,” said Tristan, ‘‘for if they 
fail to storm this fortress—and they 
will if you remain, Antonio, and meet 





each of their stratagems by your 
knowledge of Indian warfare—even 
their trusted young chief, Osceola, 
cannot save them.” 

‘*T fear you will but sacrifice your 
life in the attempt, my brave young 
friend,” said Colonel Bulow. ‘* Can 
we not attempt to ransom the la- 
dies?” 

‘* As well try to ransom the young 
fawn that has been struck down by 
the fierce and hungry jaguar! ” 

‘* And you do not want me to share 
your danger, brother?” said Antonio, 
reproachfully. 

‘* Your place is here, Antonio, to 
save the fair locks of Maud Everett 
and the gray hairs of Colonel Bulow 
from gracing the belt of one of the 
blood-thirsty savages who will soon 
howl all about you.” 

** Yes, I need you, Antonio, for 
you wil) be my culy dependence when 
Tristac departs. Not that I care for 
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myself, but I feel responsible for the 
safety of every defender and inmate 
of this castle,” said the Colonel. 
‘*Now that Helen is gone to her 
death, I fear there is not much for 
me to value my life for.” 

**Do not speak thus, dear sir,” 
said Tristan hastily. ‘‘ You take the 
energy and life out of me, for now 
that Helen is away, and in great dan- 
ger, I will tell you that she is dearer 
to me than life. I love her.” 

** If you can save her from her im- 
pending doom, you shall indeed be 
my own son. Poor Clarence, my 
nephew, sacrificed his life to give us 
warning. I can see him now, cold 
and dead on the distant sea-beach.” 

** Let us hope, sir, that his bravery 
has saved him.” 

**T will hope against hope for both 
my children till I know their doom,” 
said Colonel Bulow, turning away to 
hide the tears that would course down 
his manly cheeks. 

‘* Now, Miss Maud,” said Tristan 
to the little blonde, who during the 
conversation had been a silent listen- 
er, ‘*I must ask as a favor that you 
resign your apartment to me for a 
dressing-room for an hour or so, as I 
must doa little masquerading. Anto- 
nio, I shall want your assistance.” 

They overhauled some of the goods 
taken from the library of the man- 
sion, and finding in the confusion 
what they sought, they carried a bun- 
dle into the tower, and Colonel Bu- 
low and Maud retired and left them 
alone. 

** What’s goin’ on now, general?” 
asked Captain Smith, as the colonel 
appeared in the main hall. 

‘* A forlorn hope is to attempt the 
rescue of my daughter, sir.” 
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** Now dew tell! Who are the ones 
allotted off for this venture?” 

‘*Don Tristan Hernandez will go 
alone as soon as the night falls.” 

‘*T want to know! Well, he was 
brought up with them Indians, and 
looks as fierce as any of them when he 
is mad. I guess he will pass for one 
if he dresses up and puts on a little 
paint.” 

‘* That may be his intention. You 
may have guessed aright, Captain 
Smith.” 

** Now, if it wa’n’t for my wife and 
boys down in Sedgwick, I would like 
to go with him, general. But I guess 
there will be some tall wadin’ ’round 
in swamps, and my rheumatiz would 
use me right up if I did go.” 

**Don Tristan will go alone, my 
good sir; he will risk no life but his 
own.” 

** And I shall pray for him and for 
his sister and your daughter,” said 
Captain Smith, devoutly. ** The good 
Lord has us all in his hand!” 

‘*They need your prayers. That 
is all you can do for them,” said Col- 
onel Bulow, turning away. 

John Tarr, and the mate, James 
Turner, had been detailed to keep 
watch in the tower in the south-west 
angle of the castle, immediately over 
the chamber assigned to the ladies, 
and as they watched on the two ad- 
jacent sides, Turner was hectoring 
Tarr on his ill-success in bringing 
down an Indian. 

‘*The pesky things seem to have 
more lives than a cat,” retorted Tarr. 
‘*T admit I had the buck fever, or 
Indian fever, when they made their 
first dash for the gangway from 
them orange woods, and may have 
fired a little wild, but I have been 
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cooler since. I wish I had father’s 
gun, though: I never missed with 
that.” 

‘* Jack Keeler brought down his 
man, though, and wounded half a 
dozen others, and he never shot a 
wild-cat, either,” said Turner. 

**He ought to have killed some- 
thing, with the handful of bullets he 
loaded with. Did you see him sot 
down, though? I thought, for sure, 
the gun fired both ways.” 

Just then Antonio appeared at the 
head of the ladder, and placing his 
finger on his lips to caution Turner 
from attracting Tarr’s attention, mo- 
tioned him to approach Tarr, who 
stood near while peeping from the 
loop-hoie in the heavy shutter, with 
his back turned towards Antonio. 
Without a question, Turner complied, 
still watching Antonio. Then turn- 
ing to the room below, Antonio mo- 
tioned some one to ascend, and ina 
moment a wild, fierce-looking savage 
sprang quickly into the room. Tur- 
ner grasped his rifle more firmly, but 
the presence of Antonio reassured 
him, and looking more closely he 
thought he recognized Don Tristan. 
And when the savage pointed to bis 
moustache, which was plastered to 
his face and corresponded with other 
hideous dashes of war-paint thereon, 
he was certain. Antonio then dis- 
appeared below. 

So turning coolly to Tarr, the mate 
continued: ** Now, John, when you 
get so near an Indian as you did this 
morning, I want you to make a dead 
shot.” 

**You can bet I will! Ihave got 
over the surprise the sight of them 
first caused.” 

‘*Tam glad of that,” said Turner, 
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‘*for we shall have it pretty lively 
here before morning, maybe.” 

** Let ’em come on! I am ready 
for one, at least.” 

‘* But supposing some big brave 
should enter this very tower?” said 
Turner, coolly. 

** Why, I would say and turn- 
ing his head a little timorously around 
he saw a great savage, with uplifted 
tomahawk, approaching him. Drop- 
ping his gun as he fell upon his knees, 
he said,—** Good Mr. Indian, I don’t 
mean you any harm. Please spare 
my life!” 

Turner, turning about innocently 
and seeing the Indian apparently for 
the first time, laid his gun down de- 
liberately, and kneeling down by the 
side of his companion, commenced, 
‘* Now I lay me down to sleep,” but 
overcome with his emotions, he fell 
on the floor and apparently went into 
violent hysterics. Tarr hid his face, 
and not receiving the threatened blow, 
looked up, but the Indian had dis- 
appeared. He arose, but Turner was 
rolling about the floor. When Tarr 
told him the Indian had left, he cried, 
**Oh, don’t! you will kill me!” 

Subdued laughter in the room be- 
low made him begin to open his eyes, 
and, ignoring Turner, he picked up 
his gun and glumly resumed his 
watch. 

In the opposite tower Frank Tarr 
and Jack Keeler were posted, Frank 
being on the alert, first looking in the 
northerly and then in the easterly di- 
rection. Jack was employed making 
fresh cartridges, having taken a great 
liking to his clumsy old flint-lock, 
and being resolved, he said, ‘* to feed 
it high and stuff it full” for future 
use. ‘* Don’t you see, me boy,” to 
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Frank, ‘‘ them catamounts will be all 
’round us and all over us to-night. I 
do n’t think they will stop on the roof 
long, though,” and he handled his 
gun affectionately. 


Gradually the shades of night came 
on, and the line of savages crept 
nearer. Not a light shone in the 
castle, and all within was in darkness. 
Tristan, secure in his disguise, pre- 
pared to leave before the Indians 
should possibly fire any of the build- 
ings in the neighborhood ; so, bidding 
good-bye to Antonio and Colonel Bu- 
low and Maud Everett, he reached the 
parapet and prepared to descend. 

Close by the north side of the south 
tower, where it projected beyond the 
walls of the main building, a stout 
cord was hastily lowered, and Tris- 
tan, with his blanket and rifle slung 
over his shoulders, sprang over the 
parapet, through one of the embra- 
sures, and slid rapidly to the ground. 
Turner and Tarr quickly stooped be- 
hind the battlement as they drew in 
the rope, and none too quickly, for a 
bullet whistled clear over their heads 
where they had stood but for a mo- 
ment with their forms against the 
back-ground of the sky. 

‘*These red men mean business, 
you see, Tarr. We are in for it 
now.” 

‘*T had rather be here than in Don 
Tristan’s or Captain Homer’s shoes. 
He must think an all-fired sight of 
that girl to follow her about among 
these Indians, or girls are scarcer here 
than they are to home.” 

**Wouldn’t you do as much for 
your sweetheart?” asked Turner. 

‘* Not much, while there’s another 
girl left.” 
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‘‘T guess you never were in love, 
Tarr. 

“Yes, sir, I have been—many 
times,” said Tarr, as he helped to 
replace the bars that secured the door 
of the tower, which they had re- 
entered. 

Antonio took his place by the em- 
brasure over the main entrance to the 
castle, and intently watched the dark- 
ness without, his ear inclined to catch 
the faintest sound. The only noise 
within was the occasional muffled cry 
of some infant below. 

Some one lightly touched his shoul- 
der. 

** Well, what is it?” he whispered. 

‘*]T think this will be of service to 
you.” 

**Oh! that is you, is it, Captain 
Smith?” 

‘Yes, sir. I have fished out of 
my sea-chest my night-glass, and it 
may help you.” 

‘*But I cannot set it, it is so 
dark.” 

‘*T have had to use it so many 
dark nights that I have cut a notch 
in it to set it by. Here, try this.” 

Antonio did as requested, and look- 
ing through the aperture for a mo- 
ment, quietly reached it to the cap- 
tain. and quickly opened the barred 
embrasure. Quick and sharp his 
voice broke the silence as he gave 
the order,— 

‘¢ Fire!” 

A line of light sprang from every 
port-hole, and for a moment lightened 
the dense darkness. The howitzer 
belching out into the night its iron 
load was directed by no casual aim, 
for with the night-glass Antonio had 
seen a long line of Indians, support- 
ing a ram, dashing onward impetu- 

















ously and noiselessly toward the gate 
or door. A howl of rage arose on 
the outside like that of famished and 
disappointed wolves, and a thousand 
bullets rained harmlessly against the 
stony walls. 

Antonio, quickly closing the aper- 
ture, once more took the captain’s 
glass and looked long and intently 
into the darkness. 

‘*T am much obliged for the use of 
your glass, Captain Smith, for by its 
aid we have senta large party of braves 
to their happy hunting-grounds. The 
log they carried lies where it fell, and 
a dozen or more savages lie about it 
dead or dying. Nearly every man in 
that charge will have at least a nail 
to urge him on to vengeance.” 

Juan and Pedro loaded the howitzer 
once more, ramming home a cartridge 
of miscellaneous projectiles. 

No more was heard from the In- 
dians for a long time except the occa- 
sional noise as of piling wood about 
the ramparts, especially near the 
door. Suddenly a flame leaped up 
near the south-east corner, followed 
by the quick report of a rifle from 
the north-east tower, and an Indian 
sprang into the air and fell very near 
the fire he had started. 

Frank Tarr bad not said much, but 
the evidence of his keen watchfulness 
was seen in this masterly rifle-shot. 
He had patiently bided his time. The 
fire, however, had been set, and now 
burned up brightly, showing to the 
Indians without by its light every 
loop-hole and crevice of the castle, 
and, by its very glamour in the eyes 
of the garrison, protecting their as- 
sailants from an accurate return fire. 
The walls were massive, and no real 
danger was anticipated from this bon- 
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fire, save in the injury it might do to 
the heavy oak door, which must inev- 
itably be weakened by the long con- 
tinued heat. 

‘* General Bulow, I have been down 
below and taken a look at that door,” 
said Captain Smith, ‘* and I tell you 
the wood is fairly bein’ cooked clean 
through.” 

** Don’t you think it will hold?” 

‘* No, sir! Let that scorching heat 
continue an hour, and you can kick 
it open.” 

‘* Ah! Antonio, what can we do?” 

‘*T, for one, shall fight at the por- 
tal till I drop. They will enter over 
my dead body.” 

‘*‘T can use a gun and handle a 
sword, and I will fight by your side,” 
said Colonel Bulow. 

‘* You see, general, I am a married 
man, and have a wife and children, 
who would be left disconsolate if the 
Indians walked over my dead body.” 

‘* What can you do?” asked Anto- 
nio impatiently. ‘* Don’t you see 
you are shut up here, and if the In- 
dians once get control, not a man 
will depart to tell the tale?” 

‘*Why, I can keep them out, I 
guess.” 

‘* For Heaven’s sake, speak, man !” 
cried Antonio impetuously, and al- 
most angrily. 

** Gentlemen, I could do what I 
propose while I should stop to ex- 
plain. Just give me charge of the 
lower hold, as I should say on ship- 
board, and the thing will be done in 
a short time. Just let me take them 
five boys who have sailed with me, 
and Mr. Pedro and Juan, and I will 
arrange things below altogether too 
hot for Mr. Indians.” 

‘* There seems to be a good deal of 
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confidence in the captain’s mind, An- 
tonio; and these Northern gentlemen 
have many resources that we never 
dream of. Let us do as he proposes.” 

** Very well, sir; but I hope his 
confidence will not get us on a lee 
shore.” 

The captain smiled grimly in the 
darkness, but calling his party to- 
gether he proceeded below, willing 
to accept a large amount of bantering 
from any one in order to accomplish 
his design. 

** Now, Pedro, you call half a doz- 
en black boys to wait on us, for we 
mean business. 

** Juan, you start the quickest kind 
of a fire under your boiler, and fill it 
up a third full of water; then, while 
it is heating, just have the hose you 
use on the general’s garden laid 
along this way towards the door. 

‘** Now, my boys,” to the negroes, 
‘**sink a trench through this mortar, 
till you can just step out,” and he 
directed them by the bright light from 
the open furnace doors. 

** Now, my hearties, you overhaul 
all the spare cable you find attached 
to that stump machine.” 

Palmetto logs that had been used 
for flooring of the bins, a wood quite 
impervious to fire and destruction by 
insects, were quickly arranged in a 
stockade, and secured deftly by the 
handy sailors with the heavy logging 
chains running in and out several 
times, and on each side of the door 
firmly secured in massive iron bolts 
imbedded in the stone-work. There 
was great system in the captain’s 
work, for he counted correctly on the 
Indians delaying their attack until 
the fire had expended itself. Now 
the stockade was completed, and only 
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lacked a covering to make it a per- 
fect eel-trap for the assaulting party. 
This was quickly accomplished by 
ready hands, who, now that the con- 
trivance was nearly arranged, entered 
heartily into its full execution. More 
palmetto logs were easily tossed into 
place on the top, and for greater se- 
curity were lashed there. Thus was 
formed an apartment some twelve 
feet in diameter, nearly semi-circular, 
about the main entrance. The cap- 
tain had matured this plan, but hesi- 
tated to propose it until he saw it was 
needed. 

‘* Now, then,” he cried, ‘I want 
a man for every loop-hole between 
the logs at the first attack, each with 
a good charge in his musket. After 
the first fire—and don’t scare them 
off too quick—you can retreat behind 
the walls of the nearest bins, or take 
your places at your portholes. Juan, 
how is the steam coming up?” 

** There ’s about sixty pounds’ pres- 
sure on now, sir.” 

‘* Very well; now make fast the 
hose to the discharge pipe.” 

** Yes, sir, I tried to do so, but 
they do not fit.” 

‘** Here, Harry,” to a sailor, ‘* just 
cut your cowhide boot-tops off, and 
splice that hose and pipe together.” 

** Ay, ay, sir!” 

** Take a bunch of cotton, and line 
the leather.” 

** Ay, ay, sir!” 

** And do n’t let your knots slip up 
on us.” 

** No, no, sir!” 

** Now, I think the rest of you,” 
addressing the sailors, ‘* had better 
report to General Bulow and Mr. 
Hernandez, and tell them we are all 
ready below here to receive the 
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strangers; and then request to be 
sent to support the boys in the tow- 
ers, the only other weak point. Har- 
ry and I will take charge of the top 
of this little shanty, and be ready to 
give the savages a hot bath.” 

The sailors hastened to obey or- 
ders; and Harry, returned from his 
task, reported all completed, and led 
the hose over the centre bin to the 
top of the stockade. 

‘* Now, captain, I am a younger 
man than you, and an unmarried 
man,” said Pedro, ‘‘ and I claim the 
privilege of running that hose, with 
Harry to help me. I want revenge 
for having my ear pierced by an In- 
dian bullet.” 

‘** Very well, Mr. Pedro, then I will 
go above to the hall. 
use there.” 

‘* We need you too much to allow 


I may be of 


any danger to happen to you. 
have brains, sir!” 


You 


** Easy, Mr. Pedro, draw it mild; 
a little of it goes a long ways.” 

‘*Any way, sir, I have a great re- 
spect for you.” 

The captain advised them to close 
the furnace doors, and shut the whole 
place in total darkness, and then pro- 
ceeded to the hall above. Juan was 
told not to let on the water until 
he had the signal agreed upon, and 
then the basement fell into the deep 
silence of fearful suspense. 

In the story above the great hall 
was in profound darkness, for the 
fires without had died away, and all 
was still. The captain groped his 
way to where the howitzer was locat- 
ed, and stood by Antonio’s side and 
murmured, ‘* All is secure below for 
the present, Mr. Hernandez.” 

** Very well,” coolly replied Anto- 
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nio, who was still watching through 
the night-glass for the approach of 
the storming party. A long time he 
continued thus, and the captain know- 
ing he was a little offended with him- 
self, groped his way toward the cen- 
tre of the hall to find a chair ora 
stool, where he came against Colonel 
Bulow seated by the side of Maud 
Everett. 

‘**Do n’t be startled; it’s me— 
Captain Smith,” be whispered. 

Just then the cool breeze of the 
night came refreshingly on their faces, 
and then the ominous word rang out— 
‘“* Fire!” 

The howling of a frightful tempest 
was like the hideous din that now 
arose on every hand after the dis- 
charge. This shot, too, like the oth- 
er, had been well directed, and the ram 
once more came to the ground, but a 
hundred hands were eager to grasp 
it. Now that the first discharge had 
been received, the Indians dashed 
onward to revenge their losses. The 
battering log in fierce, determined 
hands was plunged against the door, 
and, as Smith had foretold, it gave 
way under the enormous pressure. 
The bars and iron débris of the por- 
tal were quickly dashed aside, and 
howling like demons the Seminoles 
pushed on to their doom. In a mo- 
ment the trap was full. Those in the 
rear eagerly pressed the van, each 
anxious to join in the revel of blood. 
The negroes could not wait longer ; 
they thirsted for the fray, and into 
that seething mass they poured a 
deadly volley. The fallen served 
but as the steps for those behind, 
and again the trap was filled with 
surging and writhing men. The ne- 
groes had tasted blood, and another 
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discharge made the place run with 
gore. Out of pity, almost, Pedro 
gave the signal for hot water. In an 
instant the scalding stream was di- 
rected at the struggling mass of hu- 
manity. The Indian can burn at the 
stake without a groan, it is said; but 
no human being, half naked, could 
withstand such terrible agony. 

In the meanwhile the sailor boys 
in the towers were called into sudden 
and unexpected service. An assault- 
ing party of Indians, by the aid of 
long, slim sticks from the adjacent 
forest, had gained a foothold on the 
parapet. 

At the command of Antonio to fire, 
Turner had waited till the voices gave 
him the direction in which his shot 
would tell most, and firing at the 
mass below stepped back to reload 
and allow each of his comrades to 
stand up and deliver. Glancing out 
over the parapet, he saw the dark 
forms of the Indians coming over the 
wall on every side. 

** Hold on, boys!” he cried. ** We 
have got some business close at 
home.” : 

Some thirty Indians had already 
climbed the wall, and were now haul- 
ing up a heavy piece to act as a bat- 
tering-ram. The steady discharge 
of seven rifles as fast as one could 
fire, retire, and reload, seemed to 
harass them, but they had come to 
do a desperate job, and seemed de- 
termined to do it. The log was 
quickly placed in line, and on it came 
toward the doomed door of the south- 
ern tower. Just as it struck, a re- 
port like a small cannon rang out, 
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and half the number of those who 
remained came plunging on, lifeless 
or disabled. The very shot seemed 
to force on the advancing ram. Jack 
Keeler, with his Queen Anne, had 
again done good service, for it was 
the discharge of his gun from the 
opposite tower that had done such 
fearful execution among the Indians. 

The door, however, flew open. The 
bars were broken like reeds. John 
Tarr was now desperate. His gun 
had been discharged, but he felt for 
his trusty sheath-knife. In a moment 
he was among the advancing Indians. 
The muscles of his arms, accustomed 
to wielding the axe in the woods of 
Maine and to raising the yards of 
ocean ships, gave his blow the speed 
and strength of a thunderbolt. The 
party did not wait to be penned with- 
in their room, but charged the ene- 
my; and being supported by their 
friends from the opposite tower, soon 
saw the last Indian drop from the 
wall. Not a wounded Indian re- 
Fifteen dead ones, three 
unwounded save by the fatal knife 
plunge of Tarr, were hurriedly passed 
through the embrasure over the en- 
trance, and dropped with their fallen 
comrades. 


mained. 


So ended this famous as- 
sault on Colonel Bulow’s sugar-house. 
Of the garrison, not a man had been 
killed; but a few were more or less 
wounded, Tarr among the others; 
while of the Indians, the correct num- 
ber of killed and wounded will never 
be known. Every man, white and 
black, had done his duty. Even 
Tarr, by his bravery, had retrieved 
his character. 


[To be continued.] 
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LANDMARKS IN ANCIENT DOVER AND THE TOWNS WHICH 
HAVE SPRUNG THEREFROM—Continued. 


By Mary P. THompson. 


Remove not the ancient landmark which thy fathers have set —Proverbs xxii, 28. 


Lone Marsu. This marsh is in 
the vicinity of Durham Point. It is 
mentioned as early as April 2, 1694, 
when twenty acres of land were grant- 
ed to Ezekiel Pitman at the lower 
end of the long marsh above the 
head of John Davis’s land; and it is 
spoken of again Feb. 22, 1720-'21, 
when a road was laid out across the 
long marsh, beginning at Team hill, 
and extending to the king’s thorough- 
fare road to Lamprey river. This 
name has been perpetuated to our 
day; and the old road, mentioned 
above, is still known as the ‘* Long 
Marsh road.” 

Lone Port. This point, on the 
Newington shore of Great Bay, below 
Hogsty Cove, is mentioned as early 
as July 17, 1645, when Darby ffield 
of Oyster River, planter, sold John 
Bickford seven or eight acres of 
marsh at Long Poynt in the great 
bay, together with one point of land 
thereunto adjoining. This name seems 
to have been originally given to the 
whole neck of land below Hogsty 
Cove, comprising not only the Long 
Point of the present day, but also 
High Point and Laighton’s Point. 

What is now known as Long Point 
is between High Point and Thomas 
Point. It is sometimes called Wood- 
man’s Point, from a daughter of 


Nicholas Pickering, who married a 
Woodman, and had a farm that in- 
cluded Long Point for her dowry. 
Long Point and High Point are both 
in one pasture, now owned by Mr. 
James Alfred Pickering. 

There is also a Long Point on the 
Lubberland shore. (See Jewell’s Point.) 

Lone Reacu. This name is men- 
tioned several times in the early rec- 
ords of Dover, referring to lands 
along the southern shore of the river 
Pascataqua, below Bloody Point. 
James Rawlins, in 1662, mortgaged 
100 acres of land ** lying in y* Long 
Reach, back from Canney’s cove up- 
ward.” The name seems also to have 
been given to the opposite shore of 
Kittery, which then extended up the 
river as far as South Berwick. The 
Rev. John Pike, in his journal of 
Aug. 24, 1694, says, ‘*8 persons were 
killed and captivated at Long Reach ; 
5 at Downing’s, and 3 at Toby’s.” 
Toby’s was in Kittery. Belknap speaks 
of the Indians crossing the river at 
Long Reach in 1677. Strictly speak- 
ing, the name belonged to that part 
of the Pascataqua between Newing- 
ton and the opposite shore, which, in 
fact, is marked ‘** Long Reach” on 
Holland’s map of 1784. The name 
was probably given by the boatmen 
on this river in early times. 
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LUBBERLAND. 


This name was giv- 
en to the district along the upper 
shore of Great Bay as early as 1674. 
It then belonged wholly to the Oyster 
River precinct, afterwards Durham, 
but a part of it was set off to New- 
market in 1870. It is frequently 
mentioned under this name in the 
public records of the last two hundred 
years, but in a few instances it is 
called Louberlan and Louberland. 
The name may have been given by 
the sailors or fishermen of early times 
by way of deriding the peaceful 
farmers along Great Bay.? The Rev. 
John Pike, in his journal, speaks 
more than once of Lubberland. For 
instance, Aug. 27, 1696, he makes 
the following entry: ‘* David Davis 
killed by the Ind™ at Lubber-land.” 
The Rev. Hugh Adams, of Durham, 
at a later day calls it ‘* Lover 
Land,” for which there appears no 
precedent. 

The drive around the shore of Lub- 
berland from Newmarket to Durham 
Point, in full sight of the beautiful 
waters of the Great Bay, is one of 
surpassing delight. 

Mapsoury Garrisons. These gar- 
risons are all of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

Clark’s garrison, built by Abraham 
Clark, stood on Clark’s plains, near 
the Dover line, where Mr. Biederman 
now lives. It was taken down about 
1836. 

The Demerit garrison was built by 
Ely Demerit, Jr., about 1720, where 
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now stands the house of Mr. Alfred 
Demeritt, his direct descendant. It 
was taken down in the spring of 
1836. 

The Gerrish garrison stood on the 
first hill west of Gerrish’s mill, near 
the present dwelling-house of Mr. B. 
F. Hayes. This must not be con- 
founded with the old Gerrish garri- 
son, so successfully defended by Capt. 
John Gerrish in 1689. The latter, of 
course, was near one of the lowest 
falls of the Bellamy, and within the 
present limits of Dover. 

Meserve’s garrison. ‘Traces of this 
garrison are still to be seen on a hill 
that formed part of the old Meserve 
lands between the Bellamy and Oys- 
ter rivers, above Hicks’s hill. An- 
other Meserve garrison at Back river 
is still standing, but in a ruinous con- 
dition. 

The Tasker garrison was at the 
very foot of Hicks’s hill, where the 
house of Mr. E. E. Demeritt now 
stands. It was erected after the In- 
dian attack of 1694, when the Task- 
ers, who then had only a common 
dwelling-house on the same spot, 
made their escape to the Woodman 
garrison. The Tasker garrison was 
taken down about 1820, soon after 
the place was acquired by Mr. Eben- 
ezer T. Demeritt. 

The Twombley garrison stood a 
few rods above the present residence 
of Mr. Jacob Young. It was taken 
down in the spring of 1842 by Mr. 
Nathaniel Twombley, and some of 


1 Land-louper and louper-lan, Scotch words from which Louberlan or Lubberland may have been de- 
rived, has a more invidious signification, as is evident from the application of the name of “ Jandlouper ” 
to Capt. Waverley by the Laird of Balmawhapple, and to the German adventurer Dousterswivel by Mr. 
Jouathan Oldbuck. The Zetlanders also called the pirate Cleveland a ‘‘landlouper,”’ though for many 
years he had been a cruiser in the Spanish main. And Scott, too, makes King James I use the word 
«« dyke-louper”’ in reference to the escapades of the Duke of Buckingham. A Jlouper is evidently a per- 


son given to overleaping the proper bounds of moral restraint. 














its timbers were used in framing the 
barn now owned by Judge Frost, at 
the corner of Locust and Nelson sts., 
Dover. 

Marte Brook. This brook rises 
in Barrington, and empties into Oys- 
ter river not far from Wheelwright’s 
pond. It is often mentioned in the 
Darham records of last century; as 
Aug. 10, 1745, when a road was laid 
out ** froma peaked rock by Thomas 
Willey’s new house where he now 
dwelleth,” past James Bunker’s, etc., 
to Maple brook, so-called. And Nov. 
18, 1758, a road was laid out from 
the north-east corner bound of Not- 
tingham, running along the Barring- 
ton line, etc., to Maple brook, so- 
called. 

Mast-Patu or Roap. A mast- 
path was laid out at Oyster River at 
least two hundred years ago, for the 
conveyance of timber suitable for 
masts and other shipping purposes 
to the head of tide-water, whence it 
was sent down the river to Ports- 
mouth This path was declared, June 
6, 1701, to be a highway of four rods 
wide, ‘‘ as first laid out,” beginning at 
the foot of Oyster River falls, and ex- 
tending ‘* to the utmost bounds of the 
town ”—that is, through the present 
township of Lee, to Little river, and 
thence to the bounds of Nottingham. 
The Dover records of 1694 speak of 
land laid out in Oyster River woods 
** south of the Mast Path.” In 1716 
they mention the same road as ‘ the 
Mast Path that leads to Little river.” 
And the Durham records of 1744 
speak of a highway ‘‘ from the little 
river mill to Nottingham, where the 
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mast pathway now goeth.” And ‘ y* 
mast way y' leads up to William 
Kelse’s at Nottingham,” is mentioned 
in a deed of Nov. 20, 1744. 

But when the mast-road in Durham 
is spoken of at the present day, it is 
commonly understood as that part of 
the old way which begins at the mast- 
road school-house at the crossing of 
the N. H. turnpike-road, and extends 
across Oyster river in the direction 
of Lee Hill. 

The mast-road through Madbury is 
spoken of in the Dover records, 
March 24, 1728-’29, when the town 
voted to lay out a road “from y* 
place commonly called by the name 
of Winget’s Slip* to y* end of y* 
township.” The surveyors testified, 
Dec. 27, 1729, that they had laid it 
out ‘‘as y* mast way now goes.” 
And the same day they laid out ‘‘a 
cross road four rods wide from y* 
above said mast way to Newtown 
way, beginning at a pine tree between 
Philip Chesley’s land and John Tas- 
ker’s land.”? 

This mast-road, leaving the Back 
River district, runs across Pudding 
Hill in Madbury (the so-called ‘* old 
road’), crosses the B. & M. railway 
at the Madbury station, and goes 
past Hicks’s hill, whence it extends 
to Newtown. The Exeter records 
speak of land laid out last century 
to Stephen Willey, in Newtown, ‘*on 
the south side of the mast path which 
comes from Madberry.” 

The ‘‘ mast path to Mallego” is 
mentioned in 1717. April 19, 1725, 
John Pitman, son of Joseph, sold 
Benedictus Torr twenty acres of land 


1The Wingate place at Black river is now owned in part by Mr. Ford. 
2 Philip Chesley’s Jand was on the upper side of Beech Hill. The Tasker land was connected with the 


garrison of that name, afterwards acquired by Mr. Ebenezer T. Demeritt. 
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at the Long turn, ‘‘on the westerly 
side of y* mast way that leads up to 
the Hook timber.” And the same 
road is again mentioned March 1, 
1739, as the ** old mast way y' leads 
through y* Hook.” 

The Mast Path to White Hall is 
mentioned December 20, 1714, when 
Ebenezer Downs conveyed to John 
Hurd half the land given his brother 
Thomas by their grandmother, Mar- 
tha Lord, beginning at a pine tree 
near the great Pond above Cocheco 
(Willand’s pond), on y* west side of 
the mast path y‘ leads to White Hall 
(a swamp in Rochester). 

Matuews Creek. This creek is 
mentioned December 5, 1749, when 
Francis Mathes,’ or Mathews, con- 
veyed to his grandsons, Gershom and 
Benjamin Mathews, one hundred 
acres of land adjoining ‘‘the Great 
Creek, commonly called Mathews’s 
Creek.” It is called ‘* Mathes creek,” 
October 10, 1753, when Lemuel Bick- 
ford, of Newington, conveyed land on 
the west side of this creek, originally 
granted to his grandfather John 
Bickford, and Thomas Footman. The 
same name is given it in 1768. It is 
the same as Crummit’s creek, which 
is otherwise called Mill creek, Long 
creek, and Branson’s creek. The 
latter name is mentioned February 
15, 1711-"12, when Henry Nock and 
his wife Sarah (daughter of Charles 
Adams, of Adams garrison), sold 
Joseph Kent a neck of land granted 
Charles Adams by the town of Dover 
in 1656, on the south side of Bran- 
son’s creek, bounded from the west- 
ern branch thereof upon a south line 
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to the Great Bay. Land on the south 
branch of Mathes’s Mill-pond, formerly 
belonging to Gershom and Benjamin 
Mathes, Jr., was sold in 1810 by Jo- 
seph Wormwood to Eliphalet Daniels. 
This branch of Crummit’s creek is 
now known as Daniel's brook. 

The name of Mathes’s creek is also 
given to the inlet on the south side 
of Oyster river, formerly called Ste- 
venson’s creek. 

Matues Istanp. This name is now 
given to Bickford’s Island, the larg- 
est of Ambler’s islands, off Durham 
Point, from Mr. John Mathes, the 
present owner, to whom also belongs 
the smallest of the group, generally 
called Hen Island. (‘The writer begs 
leave to correct here an error in the 
article, Ambler’s Islands.) The third, 
sometimes called Sassafras island, is 
now generally known as Langley’s 
Island, from Mr. Jeremiah Langley, 
the present owner. 

Matuews Neck. This name is 
given on Emerson’s map of 1805 toa 
small peninsula on the Durham shore, 
at the Narrows between Great and 
Little bays. A ‘‘neck of land at the 
head of Little Bay, on the west side.” 
is mentioned in the inventory of 
Frances Mathews’s estate, as given in 
1704, fifty or sixty years after his de- 
cease, by his son Benjamin. The 
‘“*Neck Farm” is mentioned in the 
inventory of Abraham Mathes’s es- 
tate, February 9, 1762. 

There is a tradition that this penin- 
sula, or neck, was owned or occupied 
by William Durgin, who was taxed at 
Oyster River in 1664. He married, 
June 25, 1672, ‘* Katharine, relict of 


1 This Francis Mathes, son of Benjamin, was the grandson of Francis Mathews, one of Capt. John Ma- 
son’s colonists of 1631, and a signer of the Exeter Combination of 1639. He had a grant of land at Oyster 
River in 1644. His descendants are still numerous at Durham Point, where they own large tracts of land. 
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Thomas Footman,” and was still liv- 
ing March 12, 1677-"78, when ** aged 
thirty-five, or thereabouts,” he testi- 
fied as to Robert Smart’s land at 
Goddard’s Cove. According to 
tradition, the Indians crucified him 
at Shooting Point, on this peninsula, 
and carried his seven daughters to 
the Bloody Point shore, and there 
barbarously murdered them. This 
must have been before November 30, 
1703, on which day his widow Kath- 
arine administered on his estate. 
Mathews’ Neck was acquired early 
this century by Elder John Adams, 
and is now owned by his son. Hence 
its present name of Adams Point. 
Until the construction of the present 
causeway, this peninsula became an 
island at high tide. A cove on one 
side is often called Island Cove. Be- 


neath the banks of this point may be 
seen some half-ruined caves, said to 
have been used by the aborigines in 


pre-historic times. At a later day 
they often served as places of refuge 
for the early settlers, when in danger 
from the Indians. Another of these 
caves is to be seen on the shore of 
Mr. John Emerson’s farm on Little 
Bay. 

Furber’s ferry once ran from Math- 
ews’s Neck to Furber’s Point on the 
Newington shore. In 1827, several 
people at Durham Point and New- 
market petitioned the New Hampshire 
legislature for a bridge ‘* across the 
Piscataqua at Furber’s ferry.” And 
in 1832 William Claggett and others 
presented a like petition. But the 
town of Durham instructed its repre- 
sentative to oppose this movement, and 
the proposed bridge was never built. 
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Mecuanicsvitte. This name is 
given to a suburb of Dover in the 
Directory of 1843, 1846, and 1848, at 
which period it was inhabited chiefly 
by people of industrial pursuits, such 
as George and John Gage, wheel- 
wrights, John Gould, baker, Daniel K. 
Webster, tanner and currier, ete. It 
was about half way between Garrison 
Hill and Willand’s Pond, and includ- 
ed Gage or Faggotty hill. The 
name is no longer in use. 

Moat. The Moat is an outlet or 
arm of Lamprey river, which encir- 
cles an island that for two hundred 
years has formed part of the Doe 
lands in the Packer’s Falls district, 
Durham. It is a short distance be- 
low the so-called ** Diamond bridge” 
on the Boston & Maine railway. The 
Moat is often referred to in old rec- 
ords. Mention is made of it in 1656, 
and again August 14, 1667, when 
‘* Anthony Nutter’s marsh near the 
mote,” is spoken of.?, A road was 
ordered to be laid out March 6, 
1710-11, from Lampereel river, ‘‘ as 
strait as it may be to the old Bridge 
by y* moat, so as y* way goes to 
Graves his Land, thence to the falls,” 
ete. (See New Hampshire Town 
Papers, x, 539.) 

The ‘* Mote river” is spoken of in 
the settlement of the estate of John 
Doe, in 1742, as adjoining the Doe 
lands. 

The name of the moat has been 
perpetuated to this day; and the 
island it encircles, which belongs to 
the Doe family, is still called the 
Moat Island, otherwise Doe’s Island. 

Monartmer’s Marsu. This marsh 
is on the upper side of Lamprey river, 


1 She is called “Cattren ” in Thomas Footman’s will of August 14, 1667. 


2See Broad Marsh in the Addenda, 
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in the Packer’s Falls district, but the 
name has not been perpetuated. It 
was so named from the Indian saga- 
more of this region, in whose pres- 
ence, and with whose consent, Sam- 
uel Symonds took possession of his 
grant at the Island falls, now Wad- 
leigh’s, June 3, 1657. 

The name is otherwise written Ma- 
horimet, Mohermite, Moharmet, ete., 
and is no doubt a corruption of Ma- 
homet. In fact, it is to be found so 
written in a Durham record of 1735, 
which runs as follows: 

‘*Whereas there was a Certain 
tract of Marsh laid out unto Will- 
iam Follet of six acres in the Marsh 
called Mahomet’s Marsh the 7" day 
of the 67° 1661. And also a Certain 
tract of land laid out to the said Will- 
iam Follet and bounded the 18% 10 
month 1663, near a Marsh called Ma- 


homet’s Marsh, and we whose names 
are under written being Called by 
Nicholaus Medar! the Possessor of 
the afors* Lands to renew the bounds, 
we have Run the Points of Compass 


as before. That is to say, begin- 
ning at a White Oak stump, one of 
the Old bounds next Thomas Foot- 
man’s land,” etc. This land was laid 
out August 30, 1735. 

July 1, 1710, Nicholas Follet and 
Mary his wife conveyed to Nicholas 
Medar two lots—one of six acres 
and the other of one hundred acres— 
in Moheremet’s fresh marsh next 
Thomas Footman’s land. 

March 30, 1749, Nicholas Medar 
conveyed to his son Samuel eighty- 
six acres of land, ‘* part of the marsh 
formerly granted to W™ Follet.” 

May 23, 1763, Nicholas Medar sold 
Timothy Medar thirty acres, ‘‘ part 
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of the one hundred acres formerly 
laid out to W™ Follet.” This lot 
was bounded N. E. and S. W. by 
Joshua Woodman’s land, and joined 
the lands of John and Samuel Medar. 
Timothy Medar, shipwright, con- 
veyed the same thirty acres to Isaac 
Medar June 12, 1772. This land, 
after various owners, was, Septem- 
ber 1, 1820, purchased by Capt. Ed- 
ward Griffiths, whose son still owns it 

Mention is made in the Dover rec- 
ords of a highway laid out on the 
south side of Oyster river freshet, 
June 13, 1719, beginning at Ches- 
ley’s mill, and following the old way 
past the land of Moses Davis, Jr., 
etc., to Wm. Follet’s hundred acre 
lot at Maharimut’s Marsh. 

Moharimet’s marsh, most of which 
is now drained and cultivated, no 
doubt extended beyond Mr. Fogg’s 
farm, and included the so called 
‘‘Croxford swamp.” (See Follet’s 
Swamp.) 

Morris’s Pornt, otherwise Mav- 
rice’s. This name, no longer in use, 
is given on Emerson’s map to a point 
just below Pindar’s point, on the Lub- 
berland shore of Great Bay. It was 
derived from Thomas Morrise, who 
was taxed at Oyster River as early 
as 1663, and owned a tract at Lub- 
berland before 1681. The Rev. John 
Pike, in his journal, records the death 
of *‘old Tho. Morris of Lubberland” 
July 30, 1707. He seems to have 
left no wife or children. In his will 
of December 1, 1701, he gives his 
friends, James and Wm. Durgin, his 
house and land to be divided equally 
among them, and he distributes his 
personal effects among various neigh- 
bors on the Lubberland shore. 


1 Nicholas Medar appears to have been the grandson of William Follett. 
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Nanney’s Istanp. This island is 
in Great Bay. off Long Point, on the 
Newington shore. It derived its 
name, perhaps, from Robert Nanney 
of the Dover Combination of 1640. 
His name is on the rate-list of 1649. 
This island now belongs to Mr. James 
A. Pickering. 

Neepuam’s Cove. This cove, on 
the Lubberland shore, is mentioned 
November 11, 1715, when Joseph 
Roberts, Sr., of Dover, conveyed to 
John Footman four score acres of 
land on the north-west side of Great 
Bay, adjoining ** Needum’s Cove,” 
beginning at a white oak next Pin- 
der’s fence. It was probably the 
Pinder’s point. This 
point, or Jewell’s, must have been 
the Needham’s point of early times. 
Its name, not perpetuated, was de- 
rived, without doubt, from Nicholas 
Needham, ** Ruler of Exeter” from 
1639 till 1642—one of the names 
given to Durham localities derived 
from Exeter grantees at the time the 
latter place asserted a claim to the 
Oyster river lands. 

(See Broad Cove in the Addenda.) 

NEWICHAWANNOCK. This name is 
of Indian origin. According to Mr. 
J. S. Jenness, it is derived from 
nee-week-wan-auke, and signifies ‘* my 
wigwam place.” It was originally 
the name of the Indian village near 
Salmon falls, but the early settlers 
gave it, not only to the falls them- 
selves, but to the whole stream be- 
low as far as the main body of the 
Pascataqua. This stream was other- 
wise called Fore river by the people 
on Dover Neck. A trading-post was 
established on the Newichawannock 
in 1631, under the charge of Am- 
brose Gibbons, one of Capt. John 


cove above 
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Mason’s stewards, who, soon after 
his arrival, erected a saw-mill at the 
falls. 

Newineton Garrisons. The cel- 
lars of two garrisons on the Newing- 
ton shore can. still be seen. One is 
the so-called Downing garrison, on 
Fox Point, no doubt built by Nicho- 
las Harrison, who in his will of 
March 5, 1707, gives his son-in-law, 
John Downing, and Elisabeth, his 
wife, ‘**as his eldest daughter,” all 
his ** housing, orchards, and lands at 
ffox pointe,” given him by his father- 
in-law, John Bickford (see Fox Point), 
and also half his lands in New Jer- 
sey. 

This was Col. John Downing, who 
died at an advanced age in 1766. 
He represented Newington in the 
General Assembly for many years, 
and was a member of the Governor’s 
Council from 1742 till 1749, if not 
longer. His daughter Mary married 
Thomas Pickering of Newington, who 
were the direct ancestors of the 
writer. 

Col. Downing, who was an exten- 
sive land-owner, does not appear to 
have occupied the Harrison Garrison, 
but some of his numerous descend- 
ants certainly did. It was built of 
logs, with four large rooms, each said 
to have been occupied by a family at 
one period. It was attacked more 
than once by the Indians, who, on 
one occasion, set fire to it, traces of 
which could still be seen when it was 
taken down about fifty years ago by 
Col. Isaac Frink, who had acquired 
it. 

The Nutrer Garrison stood near 
Welshman’s cove, and was no doubt 
built by Anthony Nutter (son of 
Hate-evil, of Dover), who is men- 
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tioned in 1663 as a ‘planter at 
Welshman’s cove.” He is noted for 
aiding and abetting Thomas Wiggin, 
of Squamscott, in his assault upon 
Deputy-Governor Barefoot in 1685, 
on which occasion he is described as 
‘*a tall, big man, walking around the 
room in a laughing manner.” (See 
N. H. Prov. Papers, 1, 578-9.) He 
married Sarah, daughter of Henry 
Langstaff, and died February, 1686. 
Their daughter Sarah married Capt. 
Nathaniel Hill, son of Valentine. 

The land where the Nutter garrison 
stood is now owned by the heirs of 
Col. Isaac Frink, to whom it was con- 
veyed by his wife’s brother, Mr. Jo- 
seph S. Nutter, who died unmarried. 

Newtown. This name bas been 
given for more than two hundred 
years to a district in the upper part 
of Lee, between Wheelwright’s pond 
and Madbury. The Dover records 
speak of a highway laid out in 1688 
from the head of Beard’s creek to 
Newtown. 

Newtown Orchard is mentioned Jan- 
uary 27, 1719-20, when land was 
laid out to Capt. Samuel Emerson, 
along Oyster river, about a mile and 
a half from Wheelwright’s pond, be- 
ginning below Newtown Orchard, and 
extending to the upper falls. ‘+ New- 
town Plains in Durham” are men- 
tioned in the directions for laying out 
a road March 9,1764. These plains, 
so called to the present day, consti- 
tute a sandy, barren, monotonous re- 
gion in the upper part of Newtown. 

Norto River. This tributary to 
Lamprey river rises in North River 
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pond, on the borders of Northwood 
and Nottingham. At the head of 
this stream once lived a small tribe 
of Indians, who, after the fall of 
Louisbourg, became troublesome to 
the neighboring settlers for many 
years.! 

North river is frequently mentioned 
in the early records of Durham. 
Capt. Samuel Emerson had a grant 
of 42} acres, which was laid out 
November 5, 1750, on the south side 
of North river, ‘* beginning at the 
river on the dividing line between 
Durham and Nottingham.” It was 
here that communication was opened 
ata still earlier period between North 
river and Oyster river by means of 
the Mast road. 

Nute’s Port, 
name, 


The point of this 
according to Whitehouse’s 
map, is on the east side of Dover 
Point, below the site of the old meet- 
ing-house of 1633. The name is de- 
rived from the Nute family of Dover, 
descendants of James Nute, one of 
the men sent over by John Mason in 
1631. 

Nutrer’s Istanp. An islet in 
Great Bay, near Adams point, is so 
called on Emerson’s map of 1805. 
(See Limmy’s Ledge.) 

Oyster River. ‘This river rises at 
Wheelwright’s pond in Lee, and emp- 
ties into the Pascataqua river just 
below the mouth of Little Bay. 
Some old records make a distinction 
between Oyster river and ‘Oyster 
river freshet,”—the former being the 
tidal stream that comes to a head at 
the lowest falls, where now is Dur- 


1The writer remembers hearing her maternal grandmother, who was born in Nottingham in 1756, 
relate how in her childhood she had been forced to take retuge eight times in a garrison—doubtless 


Longfellow’s—on account of these Indians or their allies 


Only a few years previous (in 1747) several 


people of that vicinity had been slain, among them Mrs. Elizabeth Simpson, who was shot by the Indians 


as she stood near a window kneading dough for the oven. 
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ham village, and the latter the fresh- 
water stream above the falls to its 
source. ‘*The landing-place at the 


head of Oyster river” is spoken of in 
the Dover records of May 17, 1703, 
meaning at the head of tide water. 
The name of this river was derived 
from the oyster beds found by the 
early pioneers towards the mouth. 
These beds are often mentioned in 
the old records. The one on the up- 
per side of the river, at the mouth of 
Bunker's creek, is spoken of April 9, 
1703, when a road was laid out, ** be- 
ginning at the wading-place at the 
oyster bed,” and running along the 
west side of Follet’s rocky hill to the 
head of Bunker’s creek. The ** par- 
sonage lot near the oyster bed” is 
spoken of in the Durham records of 
1763. This bed is on the lower side 
of the river, at Oyster Point. 

The name of **Ovster River” was 
also given to the settlement that be- 
gan to spring up on both shores of 
this stream as early as 1640. Strictly 
speaking, it formed part of Dover, 
but it was a distinct settlement, and 
bad a separate history from the first. 
In the old records, and in the early 
history of New Hampshire, it is gen- 
erally spoken of as ‘*Oyster River,” 
but is sometimes called the ** Precinct 
of Oyster River,” as in a remon- 
strance against its incorporation as a 
town addressed to Gov. Burnet May 
14, 1729. The dividing line between 
this precinct and Dover proper was, 
as stated December 21, 1657, a 
straight line from the first rocky point 
below the mouth of Oyster river on 
the north side to the path at the head 


of Thomas Johnson’s creek, and 
thence to the end of the town. 

The Oyster River settlement was 
legally made a separate parish May 
4, 1716, and was incorporated as a 
township, under the name of Dur- 
ham, by an act of the General Assem- 
bly passed May 13, 1732, and signed 
by Gov. Belcher two days later.* 

Oyster River Fautis. The first 
falls in Oyster river are at Layn’s 
mill in Lee, where a saw-mill is said 
to have been erected nearly, if not 
quite, two hundred years ago. This 
is called ** Newtown saw-mill” in a 
record of 1738. It is, perhaps, the 
mill mentioned in the inventory of 
the estate of Robert Huckins, of Oys- 
ter River, April 22, 1720, in which 
‘*half a quarter of the saw-mill at 
Webster's falls, so-called,” is speci- 
fied. John Webster, of Salisbury, 
Mass., had land adjoining the falls 
in Newtown, which he conveyed to 
Capt. Samuel Emerson, January 27, 
1719-20. 

The second falls are between the 
present residences of Mr. H. B. Snell 
and Mr. C. H. Jones. A grist-mill 
was built here the middle of last 
century, called the Snell mill, no 
doubt from Thomas Snell, who ac- 
quired land in Newtown, October 22, 

1742. 

Below was another dam for a brief 
period, where stood a mill of which 
there is now but little trace. 

The next falls are on the borders 
of Lee, near Madbury, and known as 
Dishwater fulls—not from any turbid- 
ness of the stream, but from the 
scarcity of water at certain seasons 


1The above dates of incorporation are from the copy of the Durham charter in the town records. But, 


according to the Journal of the General Assembly, 


as given in the NV. H. Prov. Papers, IV, 784, the vote 


for making Oyster River a town passed the House May 11, 1732, and “ his Excellency was pleased to give 


his consent” thereto, May 12, “ beingjFryday.”’ 
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of the year; about enough for do- 


mestic purposes, in fact. The mill 
here is called ‘* Dishwater mill.” It 
is, however, mentioned as the ‘* De- 
meritt mill” April 23, 1839, from 
Mr. Samuel Demeritt, at that time 
the chief owner.” 

Below Mast road, in Durham, the 
remains of a dam may be seen, where 
a mill once stood, on land originally 
granted to Henry Marsh, and con- 
veyed by his children, Hezekiah and 
Dinah, to Jonathan Thompson, Feb- 
ruary 7, 1937-38. On the opposite 
side of the river is the land of Moses 
Davis, who was slain by the Indians 
in this neighborhood in 1724. 

A little farther down, in a wild, 
picturesque spot near Blacksnake 
hill, are the best natural falls in the 
river, but too narrowly enclosed by 
hills to afford suitable mill facilities. 

Near the Boston & Maine railway 
one comes to a series of little falls or 
rapids, extending nearly to Durham 
mill-pond, one of which was granted 
May 30, 1699, to Lieut. James Davis, 
Samuel and Philip Chesley, and Wm. 
Jackson, for erecting a saw-mill, at a 
rent of 50s. ayear. This is spoken of 
as “ Chesley’s mill” as early as June 6, 
1701, when a road was ordered to be 
laid out from the mast path to Ches- 
ley’s mill on Oyster river, and over 
the freshet to the old way into the 
commons, and so on to Lamperel 
second falls. This is the well known 
‘¢ mill-road ” to Packer’s Falls, which, 
however, has greatly changed its 
course since first laid out, June 24, 
1703. This mill finally became a 
grist-mill, and the exclusive property 
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of Thomas Chesley and his descend- 
ants for nearly a hundred years, but 
itis now gone, and the water privi- 
lege here is now owned by the Boston 
& Maine Railroad. 

Below Chesley’s mill, near the so- 
called ** string-piece,” a dam was 
built, and a mill erected by Joseph 
Hanson in the early part of this cen- 
tury. Both are now gone, and only 
a hollow in the bed of the stream is 
left to attest the power of the fall. 
This hollow is often called * the 
Pool.” 

The lowest and chief falls in Oys- 
ter river are at the head of tide water 
in Durham village. They are often 
mentioned in the early records as 
** Oyster river falls,” or ‘* the falls,” 
and at a later period as ‘* Durham 
falls.” They were granted Novem- 
ber 19, 1649, to Valentine Hill? and 
Thomas Beard for erecting a saw- 
mill, at a rent of £10 a year. Na- 
thaniel, son of Valentine Hill, for- 
mally renounced * all right to Oyster 
river falls and freshet” September 
13, 1697, and this mill privilege was 
granted March 25, 1699, to Capt. 
John Woodman, Lieut. Nathaniel 
Hill, and Ensign Stephen Jones, at 
a rent of £7 a year. Complaint being 
made of this sum, and of the damage 
done by the mill above (Chesley’s), 
the rent was reduced to £3 a year. 
This mill is still in operation, with a 
grist-mill adjoining, and is now own- 
ed by Mr. Samuel Randlett. 

Oyster River ALonc-Suore. De- 
scending Oyster river from the bridge 
at the foot of Durham falls are the half 
ruined wharves on both shores, where 


1In Hurd’s History of Rockingham and Strafford Counties (1882) this name is incorrectly given as 
“Valentine Smith.” The same mistake is made in San ord & Evert’s Atlas of-Strafford County (1871). 


There were no Smiths at Oystcr River in 1649. 
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many vessels were built and launched 
in more enterprising days. At the 
right, immediately above the first 
wharf, rises the steep hill where stood 
the meeting-house, built in 1716, be- 
neath which the gunpowder from Fort 
William and Mary was for a time 
stored in 1774. Just below is Gen. 
Sullivan’s house, its terraced garden 
extending to the very shore. Further 
down is a small creek; then comes 
the Sea Wall, built a century or more 
ago, to protect the bank from the en- 
croaching tide. Near it is another 
creek, no doubt the upper bound of 
the Ambrose Gibbons grant, laid out 
to Robert Burnham in 1661. Below 
is Burnham’s Point, with Parson 
Buss’s Pulpit at the lower side. Well 
cove is on the upper side. A short 
distance further down is Burnham’s 
creek, formerly Pitman’s, into which 
empties Sandy brook. ‘This creek 
was the lower bound of the Gibbons 
grant. Then come the Burnham Oaks 
and the Old Woman’s Sliding-Place, 
where the bank, generally steep, 
slopes down eighteen or twenty feet 
to the river, and is always bare. 
Here, in the siver, is the Roundabout, 
well known to boatmen. There is no 
bend in the river itself, but the name 
is given to a deep groove or channel 
in the very bed of the river, which, 
off the Burnham Oaks, sweeps around 
towards Ledge wharf on the opposite 
shore, forming a deep curve, and 
then returns toward the lower bank. 
Below the Oaks are two small creeks. 
Then comes Mathes’s creek, formerly 
Stevenson’s, with Oyster Point on the 
lower side. Here is one of the oyster 
beds, from which the river derives its 
modern name. In early times there 





was a ford across the stream at this 
place, easily traversed at low tide by 
people on horseback, then the usual 
mode of travelling. This ford is men- 
tioned in 1703 as the “ Wading- Place.” 
A path or road led to the main 
thoroughfare across Long marsh to 
Exeter. 

Two sharp rocks lie off this shore, 
avoided by boatmen. Further down 
is Drew’s Point, where the Durham 
packet to Portsmouth used to stop for 
passengers. Here is another small 
inlet. Charles’s Point is below. And 
at the mouth of the river, against 
Little Bay, is Durham Point, often 
called Bickford’s Point in former 
times. 

Returning to the upper shore, the 
first inlet below Durham falls is 
Beard’s creek, with Butler’s Point on 
the upper side. Further down is 
Ledge wharf and two or three little 
creeks. Some distance below is 
Jones’s creek, otherwise Johnson’s. 
The next inlet is Bunker’s creek. 
Here is the upper oyster bed, and the 
upper end of the old ford, whence a 
road was laid out towards Dover at 
an early day. Gilmore’s Point is not 
far below,—so named from James 
Gilmore, who lived in Durham at the 
Revolutionary period. At the lower 
side of the Smith land is Stony Brook 
cove, referred to in early records. 
At its mouth, off the old Davis land, 
now Chesley’s, is Barnes’s island. 
Passing another small creek, called 
Davis's creek, you come, at the mouth 
of the river, to Half-Tide Rock, so- 
called from its being covered when 
the tide is half way up. Below is 
another rock, called by the boatmen 
** Half-Tide, Junior.” 
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THE “COOS COUNTRY.” 


By W. A. FerGusson. 


The ‘*Cods Country,” or Upper 
Connecticut Valley, in northern New 
Hampshire and Vermont, is a land of 
wonder. Not only in summer, when 
it attracts the tourist by its lovely 
and varied beauty, but in winter, 
when metropolitan residents think of 
it only as a land of frigid desolation. 
It is in reality one of the most enjoy- 
able places in which to pass the long 
period of cold weather. What if the 
thermometer does indicate ten, twenty, 
thirty, forty degrees below zero? the 
clear, dry air, charged with ozone, is 
Nature’s best tonic, and the blood 
surges through the veins with won- 
derful power. Those city people who 
shiver and shake at zero weather un- 
der the prevalence of an east wind 
and its negative electricity, would 
here scarcely credit the story of the 
mercury, while the inhalation of the 
air is like that of laughing gas or 
compound oxygen. Still, clear, and 
cold, the air imparts a vigor only 
known by those who have experienced 
its health-giving results. In many 
of the charming villages a severe 
wind is rarely feltin winter. A lady 
of this section recently told me that 
she could never visit her sister in 
Boston in the winter, as she suffered 
so much from the cold weather. I 
am convinced that before many years 
sagacious medical men will establish 
sanitariums in this valley,—yes, even 
to the Canada line,—which will prove 
as remedial winter resorts as those of 
Florida and California. 

At Lancaster there are presented 


effects of light upon the mountains 
which would fill an artist’s heart with 
joy. Under the bright sun, pink, 
pale green, blue, orange, and scarlet 
distinctly show themselves, or blend 
in soft and indescribable transitions 
of color, while the snow in the heavy 
foliage of the evergreen trees of the 
mountain-sides appears like cloud- 
wreaths of some fairy transformation 
scene, as unreal and as mystical. 
Not Lancaster alone, but many other 
places, give the beholder a grandeur 
of scenery of which the summer kuows 
nothing. The mountains stand out 
sharply defined, and loom up as if 
much nearer than in 
heat. 

And this is a land of push and 
energy. Men, strong mentally and 
physically, grapple with the problems 
and actualities of life with an ear- 
nestness and a grip that mean success, 
and accomplish results. Its profes- 
sional men, when browght in con- 
tact with their brothers in other sec- 
tions, are felt to be no mean antag- 
onists, equipped as they are with 
strong minds in equally strong bodies. 
Stalwart and untiring, the men of 
this vigor-imparting land are not list- 
less dreamers, but men of action, in- 
dependent in thought and deed, sup- 
plementing their faith by correspond- 
ing works. 

This has ever been a land of ro- 
mance. Not the romance of tropic 
climes, where barks of silken sails 
and oars of gold waft one dreamily 
on to fortune on the gliding current 


the summer’s 
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of palm-embowered rivers and seas 
of limpid blue, but the romance of 
labor, of suffering, of action, and of 
rough and wild adventure. Here was 
early the paradise of hunters and 
trappers, which was first brought to 
notice by the hardy spirits who com- 
posed the rank and file of Rogers’s 
Rangers of the French and Indian 
War. They became acquainted with 
it in 1755 in their memorable retreat 
from savage vengeance, after de- 
stroying the chief village of the St. 
Francis Indians, those blood-thirsty 
allies of the French. Somewhere in 
this region tradition places the burial- 
place of the silver Madonna of thirty 
pounds’ weight which some of the 
party carried from the burning church 
of the fated town until exhaustion 
compelled relinquishment of the prize. 
On this retreat provisions failed, and 
the old chronicle states, ‘* They in 
vain tried to appease their hunger by 
boiled powder-horns, bullet-pouches, 
leather aprons, bark of trees, and 
some even ate human flesh.” 

This lovely valley, with its broad 
intervals then covered with majestic 
white pine ‘‘ fit for masting the royal 
navy,” its hillsides clothed with de- 
ciduous trees, particularly the maple, 
on which the frost had placed a 
crown of beauty of intertwined crim- 
son and yellow, scarlet and gold, 
while on the mountains the dark 
green foliage of the spruce and fir 
contrasted strongly with the other 
brilliance and beauty, must have pre- 
sented a pleasant aspect as they came 
from the swamps, the tangled under- 
brush, and the monotonous stretches 
of Canadian evergreens. Here was 
the home of the moose—that strange 
survival of a pre-historic race of ani- 
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mals—the caribou, the beaver, the 
sable, and other edible and fur-bear- 
ing animals, while the streams were 
full of those luscious fish, salmon and 
trout. Civilization in its ruder forms 
soon took possession, and battled 
with all the wild and savage elements 
which combated them. Its advance 
here is the story of European occa- 
pancy as it has been repeated again 
and again. We are not now writing 
its history, but we would fain tell 
something of the men in this region, 
and what they have done for the 
world. 

In 1799 James Wilson made the 
first terrestrial and celestial globes 
made in America, in Bradford, Vt., 
by the side of the Connecticut, and 
here he afterward developed his rude 
manufacture so as to produce globes 
rivalling the best imported from Eng- 
land and France. With no guide or 
teacher but an old encyclopedia, he 
struggled on in poverty and ridicule, 
published his first edition in 1814, 
and in person exhibited to the people 
of Boston the first American globes 
seen in any city in the country. Sci- 
entific men were quite excited by 
them and their quaint maker, with 
his rustic garb and manner. Boston, 
then as now prompt to encourage 
merit, aided Wilson to found a manu- 
factory in Albany, N. Y., in 1815. 
After he was eighty-three years old 
Wilson invented and made his plan- 
etarium, a machine which, turned by 
a crank, practically illustrated the 
daily and yearly revolutions of the 
earth, the cause of the successive 
seasons, and gave the place of the 
sun for every day of the year. 

Here was born the steamboat. At 
the commencement of this century 
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lived, at Orford, Samuel Morey, a 
man of remarkable inventive powers. 
Under his direction, his brother, 
Ithamar, of Fairlee, Vt., built a 
steamboat which successfully navi- 
gated the Connecticut. The ma- 
chinery was placed in the bow. Sam- 
uel took a model of this crude boat to 
New York and exhibited it to Fulton, 
who was experimenting in the same 


Feremy L. Cross. 


direction. Fulton was pleased with 
it, and suggested the change of the 
machinery to the middle of the boat. 
Morey went home, made the requisite 
changes, but returned to New York 
only to find that Fulton had patented 
his ideas, claiming and securing the 
benefit of that which the brain of 
another had produced. 





JEREMY 


As wit goes by colleges, 

As well as standing and degrees, 

He still writes better than the rest 

That 's of the house that’s counted best. 

It is the fortune of some men to be 
central figures in controversy, and, 
by reason of such a situation, recip- 
ients of undeserved censure and un- 
deserved encomiums. The part of his 
life which made him known as a pub- 
lic character, Jeremy L. Cross devot- 
ed to Masonic organization, instruc- 
tion, and literature. At times he 
was in the field for long tours as a 
Masonic lecturer; later, he was en- 
gaged in business in the city of New 
York ; but though born in Massachu- 
setts, his boyhood, youth, and early 
manhood were passed in New Hamp- 
shire, and to New Hampshire he re- 
turned in the evening of life to end 
his days. 

In New Hampshire he maintained 
the family homestead during his long 
life-time, and provided all of life’s 
comforts for parents, sister, and oth- 
er kinsfolk. It is known only toa 
few of the specialists in one depart- 
ment of New Hampshire’s bibliogra- 
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phy, that one of his works, published 
first in 1819, passed through no less 
than sixteen editions while he lived. 
One of the first of these has his portrait 
as a frontispiece, and in one of the 
latest is another, taken quite late in 
life. He prepared several other works 
of less popularity. All these publi- 
cations related to the subject of Free- 
masonry. Ina preface to the fifteenth 
edition of his ‘* Monitor,” he gives an 
autobiographical sketch of his Mason- 
ic connections and labors, and Robt. 
Morris, LL. D., the poet of the craft, has 
published articles on his methods and 
accomplishments as a writer and lec- 
turer. (Voice of Masonry, vol. i, pp. 
269, 329; 1863.) Nevertheless, his 
memory is clouded by the smoke of 
the battle of the rival Scottish Rites, 
and it is doubtful if it ever settles 
into the calm waters of history until 
the final cessation of the warring of 
these factions. 

His father was William Cross, a 
resident of Haverhill, Mass., where 
this son was born, June 27, 1783. 
The father had been a Revolutionary 

















soldier, and took his family from 
Haverhill, Mass., to Portsmouth, and 
finally to Haverhill, N. H. At Ports- 
mouth Jeremy passed his youth, ac- 
quired what education he had for be- 
ginning a career for himself, learned 
the trade of a hatter, and with a part- 
ner commenced in business before he 
was out of his teens. There, too, he 
became interested in Freemasonry, 
and received degrees in St. John’s 
Lodge as follows: E. A., Sept. 2, 
1807; F. C., April 6, 1808; M. M., 
July 6, 1808. He was Junior Dea- 
con in 1809, and continued in mem- 
bership till 1813. Meantime, his 
business venture at Portsmouth had 
proved unsuccessful, and he proceed- 
ed to Lancaster, where he found work 
at his trade. 
reviving North Star Lodge, and in 
1814 became its Senior Deacon. He 
states that he began to employ him- 
self as a Masonic lecturer in 1810, 
and now, having spent some four or 
five years as he could spare time from 
bis regular vocation in perfecting 
himself in the work and ritual, he is 
dimitted, Oct. 25, 1814, from the 
lodge at Lancaster, and enters more 
fully into the business of instructing 
lodges as a lecturer. He was at first 
occupied principally in Vermont. 
The Aurora, a Mark Master’s lodge 
at Bradford, Vt., gave him its de- 
grees on the 9th of August, 1814. 
The records of Champlain Chapter, 
at St. Albans, have the following 
concerning him: 

** June 21, 1815, Jeremiah L. Cross 
of Portsmouth and - proposed 
as candidates for examination. Mo- 


tion made and carried, that if Bro. 
Cross should be found worthy to be 
exalted, that we take his fees in lec- 
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turing on the lower degrees, if he will 
agree to take it in that manner, and 
that Bro. Worshipful be a committee 
to make proposal on that subject to 
Bro. Cross.” 

** July 15, 1815. Present, . . .- 
J. L. Cross, . ; then proceed- 
ed to confer,” etc., ete. 

‘** After spending some years in the 
New England states, in the year 
1815,” he says, he ‘‘ visited New 
York city, where he received the in- 
effable degrees, and was regularly con- 
stituted and appointed by the coun- 
cil a Sov. Gr. Ins. Gen’l of the 33d 
and last degree, received as a mem- 
ber of said council, and invested with 
full power to confer said degrees.” 

In 1816, Philip P. Eckel and Heze- 
kiah Niles, of Baltimore, are under- 
stood to have communicated the Roy- 
al Master’s and Select Master’s (then 
known as Royal and Select Masons) 
degrees of the Cryptic Rite to Mr. 
Cross, and thenceforth he became 
very industrious and greatly inter- 
ested in the establishment of councils 
for the dissemination of these degrees 
throughout the country. 

Mr. Eckel’s authority, given to Mr. 
Cross in writing, empowered him to 
confer the Select Mason’s degree and 
to establish councils. A copy of the 
paper is printed in the Voice of Ma- 
sonry, vol. i, p. 330, and the original 
is in the custody of the Grand Secre- 
tary of the District of Columbia, Mr. 
W. R. Singleton. The genuineness 
of the paper has been denied, but 
Mr. Singleton, who is not only a 
learned Freemason but also a com- 
petent lawyer, has been at pains to 
procure original papers in the hand- 
writing of Mr. Eckel from his de- 
scendants at Baltimore for compari- 
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son. Mr. Singleton has no doubt of 
the authenticity of the patent to Mr. 
Cross. 

He became the founder of many of 
the Vermont councils, and of several 
in New Hampshire. A pamphlet pre- 
served in the library of the Grand 
Lodge of New Hampshire gives the 
list and many interesting details. 

His own narrative further informs 
us that ‘‘ finishing his travels in the 
West, he pressed on to Natchez and 
New Orleans, at which latter place 
he, in the year 1817, was received 
and acknowledged by the council as 
Sov. Grand Inspector-General of the 
35d degree, was presented with a full 
and perfect set of all the degrees, 
their histories, accompanied with the 
drawings, emblems, seals, etc., and 
was fully empowered to preside as 
Grand Commander of the Northern 
jurisdiction in his turn, with many 
flattering expressions of their hospi- 
tality and benevolence.” 

The Grand Chapter of Connecticut 
appointed him, in 1818, to the office 
of Grand Lecturer for that jurisdic- 
tion. Many other grand bodies gave 
his work their formal approval. This 
action indicates the progress he had 
made as an expert in this department 
of Masonic labor. 

His diary shows that he was the 
recipient of the Templar degrees in 
Boston in the last part of the month 
of August of the same year. 

Further light is thrown upon this 
episode of his advancement by other 
records. It appears that he was 
knighted in St. John’s Encampment 
at Providence, Sept. 28, 1819. The 
Grand Encampment of Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island, June 27, 1820, 
‘Voted, that the doings of St. John’s 
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Encampment in regard to Sir Jere- 
miah L. Cross be approved and the 
fees remitted, he having previously 
received the orders in an unconstitu- 
tional encampment, and was healed 
by St. John’s.” 
A Supreme Council of the Scottish 
Rite was established at Charleston, 
S. C., in 1801, by John Mitchell and 
Frederick. Dalcho. From this body 
Mr. Cross received authority by di- 
ploma, dated June 24, 1824, not only 
to bold himself out as a Sov. Gr. Ins. 
Gen'l, but as an organizer under this 
rite. It is evident from this instra- 
ment that he had been possessed of 
the thirty-three degrees of the rite, 
and was to be so recognized by all who 
erespected the edicts of that council. 
By it he was empowered ** for life to 
establish, congregate, superintend, 
and instruct lodges, chapters, col- 
leges, consistories, and councils of 
the Royal and Military orders of An- 
cient and Modern Freemasonry over 
the surface of the two hemispheres.” 
Miss Eliza Cross, late of Haverhill, 
N. H., the sister of Mr. Cross, who, 
living to be almost a centennarian, 
was ever religiously devoted to her 
brother’s memory, and a sterling 
friend of the institution with which 
his name was so thoroughly identi- 
fied, stated that there was also in her 
possession an earlier diploma, issued 
to her brother from the Supreme 
Council of New York, under the hand 
of DeWitt Clinton. In her later 
years she was unable to find the doc- 
ument. This was presumably the 
certificate of his appointment as Sov. 
Gr. Ins. Gen’l of the 33d degree by 
the New York Council in 1815. 
The genuineness of the Charleston 
diploma, also, has been denied; but 








this position is not held by Mr. 


Drummond, and Dr. Robt. Morris 
says (Voice of Masonry, vol. i, p. 
335) it is ‘**signed by Moses Hol- 
brook and others, with all the seals 
and evidences proper. The original, 
which we have personally inspected, 
is in the care of Miss Eliza Cross.” 

Since the death of this lady, the 
paper has come into the custody of 
the Grand Lodge of New Hampshire. 
The evidence already adduced is con- 
fined mainly to the record proof of 
his membership and advancement in 
the various Masonic bodies which 
were then, as now, understood to be 
legitimate and regular. His member- 
ship in each was perfected before the 
close of the first period of American 
Masonic history. 

The elaborate diary which he kept 
through this period gives us to con- 
clude that he was a man of large in- 
dustry, painstaking and conscientious 
in all his undertakings. He took no 
part in the conviviality that was a 
feature of refreshment in the lodges 
of that time. His reflections as record- 
ed show that he was exceedingly soli- 
citous as to the hereafter, and was sub- 
jecting himself to severe religious dis- 
cipline, but with many forebodings. 

Mr. Cross never married, nor did 
the sister to whom reference has been 
made. 

The Anti-Masonie storm of 1826 
having continued with increasing fury 
until most of the Masonic organiza- 
tions in the Northern states had dis- 
appeared, Mr. Cross and other Ma- 
sonic laborers turned their attention 
to other occupations. He entered, 
in 1834, upon mercantile pursuits in 
the city of New York, and was suc- 
cessful. 
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In the South, however, where the 
anti-Masonic spirit was not intense, 
there was an uninterrupted demand 
for his works, which he supplied. 
With the renewal of interest in the 
order at the North, and the rapid re- 
organization which resulted, new edi- 
tions of the works of Mr. Cross were 
required and supplied, and he became 
active in various ways in the renais- 
sance. Besides the several editions 
of his Monitor, he had compiled and 
issued, first in 1820, a Templar’s 
Chart, as a separate volume, and 
subsequently a Manual of the Thirty 
Ineffable Degrees. These were also 
combined in a single volume. In the 
Manual of the Thirty Degrees he 
gives (on page 66) the order of suc- 
cession to the office of Grand Com- 
mander of the Supreme Council for 
the Northern Jurisdiction, according 
to the claims of the Cerneau division 
of the rite. 

Joseph Cerneau, claiming authority 
from the Grand Orient of France, 
formed a Supreme Council in the city 
of New York for the Northern Juris- 
diction. This took place in October, 
1807. He was Grand Commander 
until 1808, when he retired to give 
place to John W. Mulligan. DeWitt 
Clinton succeeded Mr. Mulligan, and 
kept the post till the arrival and 
reception of LaFayette. Among 
the honors bestowed upon that dis- 
tinguished patriot was this office, 
which DeWitt Clinton resigned in his 
favor. Upon the departure of La 
Fayette, Gov. Clinton resumed the 
office, and held it till his death in 
1828. He had previously confirmed 
the appointment of Henry C. Atwood 
as Sov. Gr. Ins. Gen’l, and, after 
Goy. Clinton’s demise, continued in 
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the command till he resigned in favor 
of Mr. Cross in 1851. 

Of course it is understood that all 
this, which Mr. Cross affirms as veri- 
table history, has been the material 
for extended and often bitter contro- 
versy between the partisans of the 
rival rites. 

Mr. Cross adds (on page 67 of the 
work already cited) that ‘‘ the exist- 
ence of a Regular Supreme Council 
of the 33d, in the city of New York, 
is not a fable, and that the assertions 
[to the contrary] made by various 
interested parties are without the 
least shadow of truth.” 

Mr. Cross resigned the office the 
next year, and the regular succession 
was maintained till 1863, when by a 
treaty in which this branch of the 
Scottish Rite,—that is, the so-called 
Cerneau Council, at the head of 
which was Edmund B. Hayes,—and 
the so-called Raymond Council, ar- 
ranged their differences so far as to 
recognize each other as competent 
component parts of a newly consti- 
tuted and consolidated Scottish Rite 
for the Northern Jurisdiction. In 
1867 another branch, known as the 
Van Rensselaer, or ‘**‘ Boston Coun- 
cil,” was united with the Hayes-Ray- 
mond body by a further treaty. All 
this was duly consummated, the mem- 
bers of the lately warring factions 
became duly constituted members of 
the new body, and the offices were 
equitably apportioned among leading 
members of the bodies which had he- 
come parties to the compacts. 

It would seem that the occasion 
had passed for acrimonious discussion 
of the legitimacy of the merged or- 
ganizations, and the lawful title of 
former members and officers of either 
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body, in good standing according to 
the records, usages, and laws of that 
body. Such a trace should have been 
sacredly called, and religiously en- 
forced in favor, at the least, of those 
members who were dead and could 
no longer be their own defenders, 
whatever might be said of those who 
should afterwards be found recusant. 
Mr. Cross died January 28, 1860. 
All the legitimacy there was in each 
of the three component bodies con- 
tributed to strengthen the legitimacy 
of the united body. The members 
and beneficiaries of this present pro- 
duct of the union are in all fairness, 
as well as by the principles of legal 
practice, estopped from making strict- 
ures upon the character or masonic 
standing not only of their predeces- 
sors in either constituent organiza- 
tion who have consented to the union, 
maintained its integrity, and partaken 
of its benefits, but also of those who, 
previously dying in good standing in 
either rite, are presumed to have all 
the protection for their good name 
and fame that would have accrued to 
them had they survived to take active 
part and position under the union. 
Mr. Cross, it is true, shared with 
many in the belief that the degrees of 
this rite were not an essential or use- 
ful addition to the work already pro- 
vided in the York Rite, and in Capit- 
ular, Cryptic, and Templar Masonry. 
He says (**Supplement to Templar’s 
Chart,” 2d ed., 1853, p. 7),—** One 
object we have in view in giving this 
brief description of the Ineffable De- 
grees, and their illustrations and em- 
blems, is, that the craft generally 
may read, examine, and judge for 
themselves of the utility and general 
bearing of the degrees, and place that 

















estimated value upon them which they 
may judge them entitled to in the 
side of the order. For ourselves, we 
have ever considered them of no real 
value, and many of them too trifling 
and inconsistent with truth and his- 
tory, both sacred and profane.” 

Soon after his resignation of the 
office of Grand Commander, Mr. 
Cross retired from his mercantile pur- 
suits in New York, and established 
himself at his home in Haverhill, 
N.H. He had throughout his whole 
adult life supported his dependent 
mother and sister in the ease and com- 
fort befitting their years and sex. He 
had been a benefactor to his depend- 
ent kinsfolk. He had been scrupu- 
lously honest and exact in all his busi- 
ness relations, and true to his duties 
asa man and citizen. He provided 
for the sister, who survived him more 
than a quarter of a century, and gave 
the remainder of his fortune to her, 
and after her to public beneficiaries, 
and to the friends who were faithful 
to her interests, which were his high- 
est worldly concern. The stone that 
marks his grave in the Haverhill 
cemetery bears the emblems of the 
chief office in the Scottish Rite. 

The purpose of what has been 
gathered in this article is to place his 
name in its proper relation to the 
history of American Masonry. That 
the pretensions of many who profess 
to be regularly organized under the 
Scottish Rite in antagonism to the 
body which was the lawful product 
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of the union of 1863 are based solely 
or principally on individual perfidy 
to the provisions of that compact, 
may be demonstrable; but however 
that may be, Jeremy L. Cross can 
have no place among them. He, 
without abating one iota of his 
devotion to the institution, passed 
through the period of anti-Masonic 
intolerance, and was distinguished in 
legitimate avenues of Masonic labor. 
His name is nota fit object for any 
obloquy. Let his memory have place 
with those who do not require the 
thick covering of Masonic charity. 
Such is the merit accorded him by 
Robert Morris, his distinguished con- 
temporary. 

“ No man,” says Mr. Morris, “since 
the death of Thomas Smith Webb, 
has exercised so widespread an in- 
fluence upon the practical workings 
of Masonry in this country as he 
whose name stands at the head of 
this article. Our profoundest writers 
on Masonic history and Masonic ju- 
risprudence will die and be forgotten, 
and their works will be forgotten, be- 
fore the labors of this plain New 
Hampshire lecturer will be wiped from 
the Masonic Trestleboard of the 
nineteenth century. The oldest and 
soundest ritualists of the past genera- 
tions,—the Penns, the Atwoods, the 
Doves, and the like,—proudly trace 
their knowledge of the ‘work’ to 
Jeremy L. Cross, as irrefragable evi- 
dence of its correctness.” 


AuBerT S. BaTCHELLOR. 
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By Samuet AsBpott GREEN. 


At a recent sale of autographs in 
‘Boston, I bought an old parchment 
deed, duly signed and sealed, which 
contains an allusion to a New Hamp- 
shire town, and may therefore have 
some interest for the readers of the 
Granite Montuty. It was given by 
Abigail Flint, John Flint and Mary 
his wife, to Thomas Wheeler, all of 
Concord, and dated June 19, 1674. 
It conveyed 800 acres of land, which 
is described as 


lying and being in two parcells in the Wil- 
derness Northerly from the towneship of 
Grawton at or neare unto a place common- 
ly called by the Indians Aukecunsick: the 
one parcell being bounded on the South 
Easterly Side by a River that rufis from the 
Towne of Grawton: and the other parcell 
lyeing about one hundred Rods distant from 
the affore mentioned parcell of land on the 
North Westerly Side thereof: Both which 
said parcells of Land being bounded out by 
marked trees: 


It is evident from the description 
that both these tracts of land lay on 
the north-westerly side of the Nashua 
river, and that one of them was 
bounded by that stream. The two 
parcels come now within the limits of 
Hollis, New Hampshire, where the 
name of the original owners is still 
perpetuated by a Flint’s pond and 
a Flint’s brook. The Indian word 
Aukecunsick seems to have died out 
entirely, and I cannot find that it 


exists in the neighborhood, even in 
any modified form. 

These two tracts of land had been 
granted at the session of the General 
Court of Massachusetts, beginning 
May 22, 1661, to the widow of Thom- 
as Flint and her second son John, in 
consideration of the public services 
of her husband and his father, who 
had been during eleven years-a mag- 
istrate of the colony. Mrs. Flint 
had been left with a numerous family, 
‘*many whereof were in minority,” 
and the burden of their support had 
fallen on John, for which reason he 
was to have an equal interest in the 
grant with his mother. The return 
of the survey was made at the session 
of the general court beginning May 
27, 1663, and duly approved by that 
body. 

Through the signature of Abigail 
Flint, the deed furnishes the given 
name of Thomas’s widow. John, the 
son, married Mary, the daughter of 
Urian Oakes, president of Harvard 
college, and their signatures, also, 
are attached to the document. The 
grantee was afterwards known as 
Captain Thomas Wheeler, the fa- 
mous Indian fighter, who wrote a 
“Narrative” of his campaign against 
the savages. The deed is now in 
the possession of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society. 





